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Ecology for Naturalists 
Author: Bill Holsworth 


When we learned that the speaker 
programmed for our April meeting would not 
be appearing, Rod Orr and I reviewed several 
options and finally fell back on a 
conversation we had the previous day about 
ecosystems. The result was that I would give 
a "lecture" on ecosystems and Rod would 
make comments on the nature of the concept 
in relation to the "real world". After the 
meeting some members said the lecture was 
stimulating, others were a bit puzzled by the 
distinction between concepts and reality. 
Perhaps there were others who were too 
polite to say what they thought. In the next 
few paragraphs I will summarise the main 
features of the presentation. 


The science of ecology (the study of the 
relationships of plants and animals to their 
environment) is about 120 years old and like 
other sciences many topics and concepts have 
become popular for a few years and then 
replaced by a new model. In the 1960 the 
study of complex systems became possible 
with the development of computers. New 
techniques and equipment for physics and 
chemistry made the analysis of the 
environment practical. For several years the 
study of ecology was the study of 
"ecosystems". For the past ten years 
"biodiversity" has been the paradigm for 
ecological study. 


An "ecosystem" may be as large as the earth 
(biosphere) or a small as a drop of water - 
whatever is appropriate to answer the 
question. It includes all the living organisms 


and all non-living structures (ie. soil, water, 


air, rocks). Each of these "things", or groups 


of things, can be referred to as an element of 


the system. 


The study of systems requires that we 
consider the states of each of the elements in 


the system. Depending on the element and 
purpose of the study it could mean measuring 
the chemical composition of the soil, the age 
of the trees, the size of the shrubs, etc. We 
might consider individual organisms as 
elements and compile data showing the age 
structure of the population, or we might lump 
all the trees, regardless of species, as one 
element, and measure the daily or annual 
carbon dioxide uptake. How we define 
elements, and what conditions we consider 
depends on the purpose of the study. 


The most important aspect of a study of an 
ecological system is not the elements and 
their states, but the relationships between the 
elements, and between the elements and their 
states. Thus the number of young possums, 
the number of old trees with hollows and the 
number of breeding pairs of powerful owls in 
the study area is not particularly important 
(Note: the words in italics refer to the state of 
the element). What is important in managing 
the forest is the rate of harvest of possums by 
the owls and to know if there will be enough 
habitat trees in 50 years to provide enough 
homes for possums so that the owls can 
successfully raise their young. These, and 
other relationships, tell us what is going on in 
the forest. 


Why are relationships important? Let me use 
an analogy. If we went to the theatre to a 
musical production would we be satisfied 


with receiving a piece of paper saying there 
would be violins, French horns, drums and 
other instruments in the orchestra, and a list 
of the (elements) actors? Of course not. We 
would want to know what the actors were 
wearing, whether they could sing in tune, 
and how the lighting was controlled (the 
States). But even more, we would want to 
know the relationships of the actors to each 
other and how this changed during the 
performance, the relationships of the 
instruments of the orchestra, and the 
relationships of the actors to the orchestra. 


Considering the theatre analogy, should we 
be satisfied with a list of the plants and birds 
in an area? Should we accepts as a 
satisfactory environmental effects statement 
the information that rehabilitation will ensure 
five plants per square metre? Surely we 
would like to know about the states of these 
elements and there continuing relationships 
with each other. We must insist that the 
ecological theatre production be made more 
explicit than just the cast of characters. 


The ecosystem approach provides useful 
results. It has helped us understand the 
relationship between environmental pollution, 
such as DDT or carbon dioxide, and the 
health of birds or the changes in average 
global temperatures. 


After some discussion, Rod Orr took the 
floor to remind us that there is no such thing 
as an ecosystem. Although somewhat 
pedantic, he emphasised that the ecosystem 
was a CONCEPT that existed in man's mind, 
on paper, or in a computer. An ecosystem 
description is not the real world but merely an 
abbreviation of some part of the earth and as 


such it is biased by the techniques used and 
the form of data analysis. He stressed that we 
must be careful not to put too much reliance 
on ecosystem data, especially if it leads us to 
thinking that we know enough to replace the 
complexity of life in an area after our wilful 
or neglectful mismanagement. 


City of Greater Bendigo Non-Urban 
Area Planning Review 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


At the May General Meeting, Andrew Butt 
(from TBA Planners Pty Ltd) spoke about 
this project. All municipalities in Victoria are 
required to exhibit a Planning Scheme for 
urban and non-urban areas to be ready for 
public comment by 30 June 1997. A 
background paper entitled City of Greater 
Bendigo Non-Urban Land Use Background 
Paper was available on the evening to serve 
as a basis for community discussion. Any 
comments about this paper should be back to 
the above organisation by the first week of 
June. The paper explores the environment, 
economy and community resources in non- 
urban Greater Bendigo (the Council itself is 
doing the review of the urban equivalent). 
The paper is written in three parts, the first 
one covers the planning process, the second 
gives a snapshot of non-urban Bendigo and 
the third one is about policy, strategies and 
recommendations for the future. Topics 
covered include, the impact of urbanisation 
on the environment and on rural industries, 
current patterns of land use change, the scope 
for economic development in non-urban 
Greater Bendigo, the maintenance of 
vegetation and diversity on public and private 
land, the community and recreation assets of 
the region as well as the landscape and 
heritage values. 

If any of this raises strong feelings in you, 
please contact Rod Orr or Sabine Wilkens for 
a copy of the background paper. 
Alternatively get a copy from Andrew Butt 
himself. If everything goes as planned there 
should be a couple of days left for people to 
put comments in. 


Rod Orr ph: 54 435668 
Sabine Wilkens ph: 54 432797 
Andrew Butt, TBA Planners: ph: 54 416552 


Bird Observations April 1997 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Spotted Pardalote, Junortoun, April 1997 
Pied Currawong (1), Strathfieldsaye, 26/4/97 
Golden Whistler (1), Strathfieldsaye, 26/4/97 
Noisy Friarbird (1), Strathfieldsaye, 27/4/97 
Bell Miner (1), Strathfieldsaye, April 1997 
Flame Robin (1), Mandurang South, 29/4/97 
Flame Robin (2), Big Hill Range, 1/5/97 
Swift Parrot (4), Junortoun, 21-22/4/97 Weebill 
Swift Parrot (70), Sedgwick State Forest, 28/4/97 

Little Pied Cormorant (2), Kennington Reservoir, 12/4/97 

Straw-necked Ibis (6), Kangaroo Gully, 22/3/97 

Red-browed Firetail (30), Kangaroo Gully, 14/4/97 

Weebill (1), Inglewood, 29/3/97 

White-throated Needletail (numerous), Inglewood, 19/3/97 - 5/4/97 

Grey Currawong (1), Inglewood, 17/3/97 - 5/4/97 

Crested Bellbird (1), Kingower, 3/4/97 

Crested Bellbird (1? calling), Spring Gully, 13/4/97 

Maned Duck (24 + 1 pair breeding), White Hills, 15/3/97 

White-plumed Honeyeater (4), Kangaroo Gully, 28/4/97 

White-naped Honeyeater (6), Sedgwick State Forest, 28/4/97 

Yellow-tufted Honeyeater (4), Sedgwick, 30/4/97 

Yellow-tufted Honeyeater (3), Sedgwick, 1/5/97 

White-eared Honeyeater (1), Sedgwick, 30/4/97 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater (1), Sedgwick, 30/4/97 

Fuscous Honeyeater (3), Sedgwick, 30/4/97 

Eastern Spinebill (2), Sedgwick, 1/5/97 

Gang-Gang Cockatoo (10), Mt Samaria State Park, 25-26/4/97 


Bell Miner 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the club receives a number 
of newsletters and magazines: some by 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the 
Club librarian at our meetings. 


HABITAT(Aust. Cons. Foundation) 
Vol. 25 No. 2 April 1997 


"Coming Together: Green and Black Views 
on the Land" by Geoff Evans discusses the 
importance of reconciliation between 
conservation groups and _ indigenous 
Australians before tackling environmental 
issues together. 


"Nature Conservation: A Nice Little Earner" 
by Peter Wright details the financial benefits 
of "locking up" natural areas in parks and 
reserves. Visitors to such areas generate both 
income and jobs. 


"Protecting Australia's Unprotected Lands" 
by Michael Krockenberger & Rowena 
McLean reports on the serious decline in 
Australia's unique biodiversity over the last 
200 years. Much more needs to be done 
outside protected areas to maintain and 
guard the great variety of life in this country. 


"Burying the Blue Revolution" by Darryl 
Luscombe reveals the cost of the aquaculture 
industry which promised to supply seafood 
to reduce our dependence on wild fish 
populations. 


"Caring for Oceans: The New Frontier" by 
Geoff Wescott outlines the development of 
the United Nations Convention on the Law 
of the Sea. National governments will need 
to consider the development of ocean 
policies. 
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THE BIRD OBSERVER(BOCA) 
April 1997 No. 773 


"Birding in the West: The Endemics" by 
Simon Nevill - good bird watching areas in 
the south-west of Western Australia and the 
various endemic species to be seen there. 


"The Inquisitiveness of Birds" by Clive 

Minton - Black-winged Stilts. 

Foxes - "The Pied Piper" 
"Duck Decoys" 

"Benefits of Fox-Off" 


KRKEKEKKKS 


Also received recently: 


*Environment Victoria News 
April 1997 


- "Hands Off Our Parks" says HOOP 
- Amcor and the Strzelecki bush 
- Merri friends are big achievers 


*Land for Wildlife News 
February 1997 
-Alternative enterprises 
-Managing a small property for nature 
conservation 
-Keys to a good wildlife dam 
-Bandicoots are beaut 
-Using fire on your bush block 


*Newsheet(Ballarat FNC) 

April 1997 
*Castlemaine Naturalist(CFNC) 

April 1997 
*Sun-Nat(Sunraysia FNC) 


March & April 1997 
*Geelong Naturalist(GFNC) 
April 1997 
*Field Nats News(FNCV) 
No. 54 April 1997 
*Volunteer: Newsletter of the Threatened 
Bird Network 
February 1977 
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Some Observations on the Non Web 
Spinning Spiders 

Author: Tom Patullo 

So how do they take their prey? 

There is a remarkable little spider, too small 
to examine by the naked eye, but which 
makes a lovely picture when viewed through 
a ten times magnifying glass. A real tough 
looking little guy, with beautiful colouring. I 
refer to a Jumping Spider. I can find no 
reference to the one I viewed in “Australian 
Spiders” by Raymon Mascord. Although he 
describes and illustrates three specimens of 
jumping spiders, none are anything like the 
specimen Bob Allan showed me at his place 
one day. 

Perhaps a little less than one centimetre in 
length, his jumping ability was demonstrated 
when Bob tried to photograph him using the 
old close-up rings on the camera. While Bob 
was focussing, the spider disappeared and 
was found on the lens of Bob’s camera, 
which meant a jump of perhaps four metres, 
and that for a little bloke like him was some 
leap. Bob said he found him in a window sill 
close to light, evidently catching small insects 
attracted by the light. It could be assumed 
that this little creature caught his dinner by his 
ability to jump on them from a distance. 


And then there is that giant among spiders, 
the huntsman. On one occasion I remember 
one evening seeing a beautiful specimen 
encamped near a park light, preying on flying 
insects which were attracted by the bright 
light. As he waited for his prey to fly near 
him, I observed him to raise his front legs, he 
appeared to be waiting for a near approach by 
the insect, and sure enough, presently the fly 
came nearer, and unerringly the spider 
grabbed it in mid-air. The interesting 
conclusion to this event was seen in the 
morning. Evidently the spider had feasted all 
night in the same place, for there was quite a 
little heap of evidently undigestible remains 
on the floor below the spot where the spider 
was lurking the night before. 


Then there is the spider which runs its prey 
down like a wolf. In fact I am thinking of the 
spider known as the Wolf spider. The name 
must have been given to this spider by 
someone who had witnessed an event much 
the same as follows: Walking in the 
Whipstick, Bob Allan and I came across an 
old sheet of galvanised iron. Bob lifted the 
old sheet and out shot a large cockroach and 
hard on his heels came the Wolf Spider and 
much in the same fashion as the Wolf 
running down its victim, so did the spider 
run down its prey. 

For some, perhaps twelve, yards the chase 
continued with the spider gaining until it 
straddled the cockroach, and I presume 
administered the fatal bite. So we had 
observed with our own eyes how one non 
web weaving spider catches his dinner. 

I have since been sorry that we did not stay 
longer to observe how the spider went about 
eating his dinner. 


Wolf Spider Lycosa sp. 
The adult body length measures up to 25mm 
(female and male). From:Walker & Milledge 1992 


Let me deviate here from the meal hunting 
habits of different spiders and relate an 
interesting habit of the Wolf Spider which, I 
do not think, is used by other spiders - 

the habit of carrying their young about on 
their backs. I first experienced this feat many 
years ago, and have since seen it many times. 
I was riding a bike along a country road 
when a strange sight grabbed my attention, a 
strange looking spider that I nearly ran over. 
Looking closer and probing with a thin stick, 
I saw what appeared to be hundreds of tiny 


spiders riding on their mother’s back. When 
touched with a stick, they scattered in all 
directions. I wondered how ever the spider 
would gather them all together again. I have 
never observed any other spider to do 
likewise. 


I think the most interesting of all the non web 
weaving spiders is the Death’s Head Spider, 


also called the Bird Dropping Spider. I like. 


the Death’s Head title better. It is a master of 
camouflage; however, when spotted it is 
easily recognised for what it is, a living 
spider. By day it will remain motionless in 
its lair among leaves or such like, confident 
in the security its camouflage provides. 

At night, however, I watched by torch light 
and wondered how it would take its prey. I 
had not long to wait, for presently a large 
moth flew past, and immediately the spider 
sprung to action. As the moth passed, the 
two prominent front legs of the spider were 
raised in a crescent-like formation. This 
action to me seemed futile as the moth had 
gone. Not so, however, for presently the 
moth returned and flew straight into the open 
legs of the spider and was immediately 
secured and I expect stunned by a bite from 
the captor. 

Now, the question arises, why did the moth 
return to its sure death? What was the 
attraction? The assumption is that the spider 
exudes an odour similar to the odour of the 
female of the species of night flying moths. 
If this assumption is correct, then nature has 
dealt a cruel blow to the males of the species 
of night-flying moths. 


Editor’s note: 

The author’s assumptions are confirmed by 
Bert Simon-Brunet (1994) who mentions 
these latter spiders as the Bird Dung Spiders, 
Death’s Head Spiders or Orchard Spiders 
(Celaenia distincta, C. atkinsoni, C. dubia 
and C. kinbergi). He writes:...““The Bird 
Dung Spider rarely stirs during the day, even 
if roughly prodded, but by night it exudes 
from its abdomen specific pheromones 
attractive mainly to the male moths of the 
species Cirphis unipuncta and Periphyra 
sanguinipuncta. The male moth, mistaking 
the pheromones of the spider for those of his 
intended lover, flies to the source of the fatal 
attraction. It flies in increasingly tight circles, 
actually brushing the spider, believing it to be 
a female moth. Suddenly it is brutally 
grabbed and crushed by the spider’s stout 
spiny legs. The spider quickly bites it to 
immobilise it and consumes it on the spot. 
These moths appear to be the Bird Dung 
Spider’s only source of food; it is interesting 
therefore to speculate how this species could 
survive if the male moths became 
unavailable. 

Once sexually mature, the pheromones of the 
female spider serve a two-fold purpose: not 
only do they attract her prey; they also attract 
male spiders of her species.” 

That seems incredibly clever to me... emit 
one pheromone and have food and sex come 
your way simultaneously...(eds.) 


References: 
Simon-Brunet, B. (1994). The Silken Web A Natural 
History of Australian Spiders. Reed Books, Sydney 


Walker, K.L. and Milledge, A. (1992). Spiders 
commonly found in Melbourne and surrounding 
regions. Royal Society of Victoria, Melbourne. 


Bird Dropping Spider Celaenia kinbergi 
The female adult (here with egg cases) has a 
body length of 12mm while that of the male 
is only 2.5mm. 


' (from: Walker and Milledge 1992) 


May General Meeting - 
Speaker: Paul Peake 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


There was great consternation amongst the 
audience as we were waiting for Paul Peake 
to start talking about the Land Conservation 
Council (LCC) or what remained of it, now 
that it was disbanded, and the future of the 
Box-Ironbark study which the LCC had been 
in the middle of conducting. 

The speaker began by talking about the LCC, 
what its role had been until now and the 
shape of its likely successor. It was founded 
in 1970 with the aim of investigating the use 
of public land, and to make recommendations 
on the use of the larger land parcels in the 
state. In 1994 the LCC began its review on 
Box-Ironbark Forest, and this is what Paul 
Peake had been working on until now. The 
descriptive report for this project had just 
been rushed to the printers but it was 
unknown whether the successor of the LCC 
would continue the original plan of giving 60 
days for public comment before making its 
final recommendations. 

The plans for the future were still vague on 
the night of the talk. The LCC is to be 
superseded by an _ Environmental 
Conservation Council, beginning its life on 
the Ist of July. This council will consist of 
three permanent members (independent of 
DNRE or any other Government body, 
appointed by the Minister) who can appoint 
additional members depending on their task. 
This team will carry out investigations as 
requested by the Minister into the use and 
development of public land or any flora, 
fauna, mineral or flowing water over that 
land. The new body will be asked to pick up 
and complete any LCC work in progress, so 


the Box-Ironbark study will continue but just 
in what form is not know yet. 

The study area for the Box-Ironbark 
investigation was the region bordered by 
Wodonga, Lancefield, Ballarat, Hamilton, 
Horsham and Kerang. This land is largely 
agricultural which is reflected in the 
proportions covered by trees: 81% is private 
land without, and 4% is private land with tree 
cover. 11% is public land with tree cover 
and 4% is public land without. The area is 
heterogenous, consisting largely of inland 
slopes of the Great Divide as well as of the 
In 1995 16 ecological 
vegetation classes were identified for the 


Northern Plains. 


inland slopes and 6 more for the Northern 
plains. These vegetation classes were largely 
categorised by the composition of the 
vegetation. The speaker then showed slides 
of the various vegetation types and of the 
fauna inhabiting these. A great many of these 
animals are now endangered and the low 
number of natural hollows in the remaining 
trees is a serious concern. 


There were many people in the audience who 
felt extremely concerned about the fate of the 
LCC and the Box-Ironbark study. Although 
Paul Peake could not put us at ease with any 
questions beginning with “what will happen 
to...” because he also did not know any 
details regarding the future of the 
organisation. However this visit was a 
timely one in that the audience at least knew 
that they got the latest news straight from the 
speaker who has been closely involved in the 
study. Naturally, Paul Peake was just as 
concerned as the majority of the audience. 


Mr Kevin Ryan, 
State Mining Warden 
PO Box 29 

East Melbourne 

Vic 3002 


Dear Sir, 


The following is my submission regarding the 
proposal by Mr White to be allowed to mine for 
gold in the 100 metre Buffer Zone on the 
Inglewood Road (extension of Mining Licence 
5063). 


This submission is presented on behalf of the 
Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc. which 
maintains a general interest in the protection 
and conservation of remnant areas of the 
natural environment in the region surrounding 
Bendigo. Several of our members are residents 
of Inglewood, Kingower and Arnold West and 
our club conducts (with their assistance) 
regular excursions to various sites in this 
general area. During 1996, in Spring, several 
members of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club 
visited this precise location where Mr White 
wants to extend his search for gold and so we 
were able to see something of the flora and 
fauna values of this protected area of land and 
are able to comment on the continuing need to 
protect these values. 


We recommend that this important area of 
roadside vegetation which is protected by a 100 
metre deep Buffer Zone should not be 
disturbed by mining for the following reasons: 


1 The vegetation community there is of 
generally very good quality because it has been 
protected from degradation. In contrast, 
several native plant species which still grow 
there have been eliminated from nearby areas 
which have been degraded by surface 
disturbance and shallow mining by the 
bulldozer method. The Buffer Zone site has 
thus become a regularly visited and popular 
area especially during the peak flowering 
weeks in Spring because of the quality of its 
undamaged vegetation. 


2 Several large, old Red Ironbarks grow 
in the Buffer Zone - they have continued to 
survive there because of the protection that this 
Buffer affords them. These trees are healthy 
and flower heavily during Winter and Spring. 


This is very important as a source of essential 
nutrition for the rare and endangered native 
bird, the Swift Parrot. These rare birds depend 
on large flowering eucalypts, particularly 
Ironbarks, along their flight path during their 
migratory movements through this part of 
Victoria. Surface disturbance by bulldozer 
mining anywhere within the ‘Drip Line’ of 


' large trees such as these will lead to their 


10 


decline and eventually their death because this 
is within their root zone and this species resents 
its roots being disturbed. Even surface 
disturbance further out than this distance from 
these trees will eventually affect the health and 
threaten the survival of these trees so mining 
should not be allowed anywhere close to the 
boundaries of this Buffer Zone. 

Any decline in the health of the large Red 
Ironbarks in this area will seriously threaten the 
continuing presence of the Swift Parrot in this 
general area because these few remaining large, 
old Ironbarks are so important as nectar 
sources for these birds. 


3 Surface mining will destroy orchids and other 
small plants and shrubs. Some of these may 
recolonise areas which have been disturbed by 
surface mining but most will not recover or 
recolonise and so will be eliminated from such 
disturbed areas. Not enough is known 
concerning the full diversity of orchids and 
other small species of native vegetation which 
survives in this protected area but, already we 
have observed several species there which have 
not survived the surface disturbance in nearby 
areas where mining has been allowed. It is 
vital that even small areas of undamaged 
vegetation communities such as this one 
protected by the Buffer Zone continue to be 
protected from disturbance so that their 
biodiversity is conserved. Even plants and 
animals which were formerly much more 
common in this area have become locally 
extinct or very rare because of the widespread 
degradation of the bushland in the Inglewood 
and Kingower forests caused by surface 
disturbance associated with gold mining. 


4True diversity will never return to an area 
such as this if it is degraded by surface mining. 


‘The evidence supporting this statement is 


actually readily available adjacent to the Buffer 
Zone where mining has left a degraded 
landscape which has only been ‘rehabilitated’ 
to a most unsatisfactory standard and has not 
been revegetated with anything more than only 


a very few species of shrubs and trees. 
Rehabilitation and revegetation by 
reintroducing locally occurring native plants is 
only ever very incomplete even in the best 
available instances and can never restore a 
disturbed area to its former condition. If the 
Buffer Zone was ever mined it would always 
be a degraded area compared to its present state 
and would never regain all of its present flora 
and fauna values. 


5 A full Flora and Fauna survey is 
required to gather the necessary information so 
that the full importance of this small area of 
high quality bushland can be better appreciated. 
Surveys would need to be conducted during the 
period from early Spring until mid to late 
Summer so that the flowering season for plants 
of this area is covered adequately and Winter 
and Autumn would also need to be included for 
a thorough Fauna survey so that birds, 
marsupials, and reptiles are properly 
represented. Surveys conducted during one 
year only, would still provide a poor 
representation of the environmental values of 
this area but at least the data gathered would be 
more comprehensive and systematic than what 
is available currently. 


6 This approach should always be the 
basis for any proper attempt to rehabilitate any 
area which is to be disturbed and then restored 
to some extent. If such fully comprehensive 
Flora and Fauna surveys were carried out 
thoroughly then everyone would begin to 
understand better the complexity of the natural 
bushland environment and perhaps even miners 
and Department representatives would refrain 
from ridiculous claims about their ability to 
restore and regenerate areas which have been 
degraded. These attempts are only ever very 
limited efforts at rehabilitation and go nowhere 
near far enough. They are cheap and nasty - 
nothing to be proud of - and they are never 
monitored with sufficient scientific rigour to 
compare the eventual outcome with good 
baseline data which was gathered beforehand 
(in fact, hardly ever is this done even though it 
should always be a requirement before any area 
of bushland is disturbed by mining for gold). 


7 Additionally, rehabilitation plans must 
be greatly improved and properly supervised 
by staff from the Flora and Fauna branch of the 
Department of Natural Resources and 
Environment not merely by. Forestry trained 
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members and certainly not by officers closely 
associated with the approval and inspection of 
mining activities. Other essential 
improvements are urgently required to ensure 
that surface miners (Bulldoze and Metal 
Detector operators) pay the full costs of the 
disturbance and bushland degradation caused 
by their activities. In particular, much larger 
bonds should be required to ensure that a much 
higher standard of rehabilitation is achieved 
and, also, a much higher standard of 
supervision is required by the officers 
responsible for this. Again, it is essential that 
properly trained staff of the Flora and Fauna 
branch should supervise the rehabilitation of 
areas degraded by mining using the information 
obtained from comprehensive Flora and Fauna 
surveys of forested areas before they were 
disturbed as the standard to be attained after 
rehabilitation. 


In conclusion, I wish to emphasise the high 
Flora and Fauna values that this Buffer Zone 
protects. No surface mining should be 
permitted in such an area because the 
disturbance caused would permanently degrade 
these values and result in the loss of one of the 
few remaining undamaged small areas of the 
natural bushland in this location. The existence 
of the LCC Buffer Zone has served to provide 
a very important level of protection for this site 
- it should remain a protected area where 
mining is not permitted. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rodney M Orr 
Secretary, Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc 
PO Box 396, Bendigo 3552 


9 May 1997 


Editor’s note: 

Rod has since had a reply from the Mining 
Warden who agrees with Rod’s general 
comments about the flora and fauna qualities of 
the small threatened area of roadside in the 
100m buffer zone but that he still sees the 
100m buffer as problematic. Rod fears that he 
will overrule the LCC buffer; the Mines Act 
gives him the power to allow this to happen. 


A Little Leaf Litter 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


In autumn the bush looks especially lifeless. 
This appearance is very deceptive as a small 
study by ecology students at La Trobe 
University Bendigo showed. Students 
collected leaf litter from 0.25m2 of University 
bushland and sorted out all invertebrates that 
were large enough to see with the naked eye 
and slow enough to be captured with 
paintbrushes, forceps and pouters. The aim 
was to construct a species area curve which 
would reveal the number of new species found 
in each successive quadrat and give an 
indication if enough quadrats had been sampled 
to see the majority of the species present in the 
bushland. The same exercise was repeated a 
week later with pit traps (margarine containers) - 
dug in at soil level. The sorting of 
invertebrates requires great expertise in the 
many animal groups encountered so students 
were instructed to sort their finds into so-called 
morphospecies. A morphospecies is a species 
sorted out purely on morphological 
characteristics. They may or may not 
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cumulative no. of species 


correspond to real species. If a species has 
very different looking male and females (or 
juveniles and adults), these will end up as two 
morphospecies, but if two species look very 
similar but behave differently, these will end up 
as one morphospecies in such an exercise. The 
results of the study is shown by the graph 
below. One line shows the successive area 


sampled versus the number of new 


morphospecies encountered and the second line 
shows the successive number of pit traps 
sampled versus the number of new 
morphospecies encountered. From this graph 
it is clear that ten successive samplings were 
not nearly enough to encounter most of the 
species inhabiting the leaf litter. Had the curve 
flattened out, this would have meant that no 
more new species are encountered with 
successive trappings. 

This exercise, even though done on a fairly 
rough level, is a good one to illustrate just what 
invertebrate diversity is present in the leaf litter 
during a time when the bush looks so dead at 
first glance. 

The total number of species we saw was more 
than one hundred, and included many species 
of spiders and relative rarities such as the 
pincushion millipede which none of us had 
ever seen before! 


Cumulative number of invertebrate 
morphospecies found in leaf litter from 
La Trobe University (Bendigo) 
bushland in May 1997. 
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Walk to Kelly's Hut and Fitzgerald's 
Hut 
Leaders: Jan & Rod Orr 


The drive from Howman's Gap to our starting 
point at Langford's Gap showed the Rocky 
Valley Dam at its best with the early morning 
sunlight shining through wisps of mist rising 
from the water. From Langford's Gap we 
walked along the aqueduct track with the terrain 
to our right (the east) appearing completely 
flat-bottomed because the valleys were filled 
with mist. 


Along the aqueduct track we saw Pimelea 
ligustrina, Tall Pimelea (finished flowering but 
still with brightly coloured calyces), Variable 
Senecio (Senecio lautus), Alpine Daisy 
(Ozothamnos alpinus), Shiny Cassinia, 
Cassinia longifolia (all in flower), Snow Gums 
(Eucalyptus pauciflora) and the common weeds 
Timothy Grass (in flower) and Rough Cat's 
Ear (Hypochoeris radicata). Many small 
fast-moving fish could be seen in the aqueduct 
as we walked past and disturbed them. A small 
dam near the track was surrounded by a dense 
growth of interesting looking sedges but it was 
too difficult to get close enough to them to find 
out which species were represented there. 


When we reached the Alpine Walking Track we 
walked across the aqueduct and started our 
climb up through the Snow Gums and the 
damp tussock grasses (Poa fawcettiae, Smooth 
Blue Tussock Grass and other poas) and other 
vegetation (Tasman Flax-lily (Dianella 
tasmanica), Alpine Pepper (Tasmannia 
xerophila), Trigger Plants (Stylidium 
graminifolium), Bogong Daisy (Olearia frostii), 
Alpine Daisy (Ozothamnos alpinus), Alpine 
Podolepis (Podolepis robusta), Variable 
Senecio (Senecio lautus)). We also began to 
see something of the animal life of this area as 
the morning warmed up a little with 
grasshoppers and the dark coloured Mountain 
Crickets (Male - winged, Female - wingless 
and with a much larger abdomen) sunning 
themselves and moving around as we walked 
up the Alpine Track through the Tussock 
Grass. These insects have a colourful warning 
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display when they are annoyed - they raise their 
wing covers and expand their abdomens to 
show brilliant stripes of red and blue, which 
didn't frighten any of us of course but only 
increased our interest. We didn't see any 
wombats but there was plenty of indirect 
evidence that they were also heavy users of the 
Alpine Walking Track. 


Higher up as we walked further along the 
Alpine Walking Track we found Orange 
Everlastings (Bracteantha subundulata) and 
Pale Everlastings (Helichrysum 
aff.rutidolepis) still in flower and in quite good 
condition for so late in their flowering season. 
Several birds were heard as we walked but 
most of them stayed at safe distance except for 
the Flame Robins which at least gave us a 
fleeting look at them. We soon emerged from 
the Snow Gums as the track took us higher up 
the slope and then we could see our path quite 
clearly signposted to Kelly's Hut and its 
relationship to other tracks and hills which 
could all be identified easily from our maps. 


This next part of the walk was through the 
alpine tussock grasses and associated low 
shrubby plants which managed to grow above 
the tree-line. Small patches of Alpine 
Star-bush (Asterolasia trymalioides), Mountain 
Gentian (Gentianella aff.diemensis), Silver 
Ewartia (Ewartia nubigena) and Carpet heath 
(Pentachondra pumila) in fruit, were found 
growing along the banks beside the track. 
These were worth having a closer look and 
photographing so some of our group sat on the 
bank and rested while all of this was going on. 
The trouble with comfortable spots above the 
tree-line is that the little black ants have usually 
settled there first and chosen all of the best 
spots for their nests, as we soon discovered. 


This part of the walk was along the highest part 
of the track so we had good clear views all 
around as well as finding several interesting 
patches of vegetation beside the path. We were 
too late to find flowering specimens of Alpine 
Prasophyllum (Prasophyllum alpinum),which 
we found in seed beside the track, but the 
patches of Orange Everlasting and Euphrasia 
(Euphrasia collina)were in full flower and very 
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attractive. 


As we walked down the slope towards Kelly's 
Hut we passed 2 very large old Snow Gums 
which greatly impressed everybody with their 
size and beautifully streaked bark - we sat and 
ate lunch here just looking at these trees. 
Kelly's Hut was not far away and further down 
the slope but you have to get quite close to it 
before it becomes visible. It's a rough and 
ready building with very basic home comforts. 


On the way from Kelly's Hut to Fitzgerald's 
Hut we saw several very active Wolf Spiders 
moving over the tussock grass - we had earlier 
seen several very large spider holes in the 
ground - 25 mm across - but no spiders 
emerged for our inspection. 


Fitzgerald's Hut was occupied by a group of — 


horse riders who were mostly sitting on the 
ground resting away from their horses. This 


hut (which was rebuilt in 1993 to replace the — 


original building which had been destroyed by 
fire) is a small but solid and very well made 
building and, as you would expect from its 
young age, is in very good condition. 


We made our way down the slope below the 
hut and managed to find a flowering specimen 
of Prasophyllum suttonii (Sutton's Leek 
Orchid) which was duly inspected and 
photographed. Parts of the track had become 
rather boggy and were deeply pugged with 
horse prints. We walked down the slope until 
we reached the aqueduct track which we 


walked along until we arrived back at our cars — 


at Langford's Gap. 


Jan and I had wondered whether our group 
would find this last part of the walk a bit boring 


but the mist had cleared away by this time of — 


day (of course) and we could see the views we 


had missed earlier in the morning so everyone - 


seemed to find plenty to see on our way back to 
the cars at Langford's Gap. It was also warm 
enough for the brown butterflies to be present 


in large numbers feeding on the Variable 


Senecio which was flowering alongside the 
aqueduct track - several species were seen: 


Mountain Xenica (Geitoneura klugi); 


Shouldered Brown (Heteronympha penelope); 
Australian Admiral (Bassia itea); Painted Lady 
(Vanessa kershawi) - with the Xenica being 
easily the most numerous. The butterflies and 
the flowering daisies were really quite 
impressive - it was as if our walk had been 
arranged at exactly the right time to see them at 


- their best. 


Looking back on this walk, we were pleasantly 
surprised that cattle had been excluded from 
this section of the Alpine Walking Track - itis a 
real pleasure to be able to walk amongst the 
native vegetation of this area when it hasn't 
been either eaten or trampled by cattle. The 
section of the Alpine Track that we walked 
along was all inside a fence which excluded 


cattle - the vegetation was generally in very 


good condition and very diverse. In other parts 
of the Alpine grasslands and herbfields nearby 
(on Mt Cope, for example) you can still sample 
something of the impact of grazing on this high 
country. The boggy areas have obvious cattle 
tracks through them and are very degraded, 
vegetation is noticeably less diverse (everything 
succulent or palatable to cattle having been 
eaten out leaving only the tough alpine tussocks 
and larger shrubs and trees), and you can still 
experience the ‘pleasure’ of walking through 
cow manure along the tracks on that's what you 
really want). 
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Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and 
Mammal Survey Group meetings are held at the 
Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, Old 
High Street, Golden Square, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Speaker Syllabus for 1997 General 
Meetings 


11 JUNE Fauna Conservation in Box and 
Ironbark Forests. 

Speaker: Dr Andrew Bennett, 

School of Aquatic Science and Natural 
Resources Management 

Deakin University, Rusden Campus, 


9 JULY Earthquakes 
Speaker: Dr Gary Gibson 


Head, Seismology Department, RMIT, 
Melbourne 


13 AUGUST Natural History in 
Croajingolong National Park. East Gippsland, 
Victoria. 


Speaker: 


10 SEPTEMBER 
Annual General Meeting 
Speaker: To be announced 


8 OCTOBER Botanic Gardens or 
Antarctic Natural History 

Speaker: Dr Moors, Director, Melbourne 
Botanic Gardens 


Bob Semmens 


12 NOVEMBER 

Eltham Copper Butterfly 

Speaker: Rob Price, Fauna Officer, 
Department of Natural Resources and 
Environment. 


10 DECEMBER (Christmas dinner) 


Excursions 


The assembly point for excursions is outside 
the Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, 
Old High Street, Golden Square, unless 
otherwise specified. Full-day Excursions 
normally commence at 10am. 

Please check details (or any changes) in the 
Whirrakee for the month of the excursion. 


JUNE EXCURSION 


Date: Sunday 15 June. 

Length: half day 

Leader: John Lindner 

Meeting Place: At clubrooms in Golden 
Square at 1.00 pm. Please note earlier time to 
allow for shorter daylight hours. Cars to be 
pooled. 

Location: Mandurang Forest 

Activity: Checking of mammal boxes on 
eucalypts along Davey Road and other bush 
tracks. Be prepared to climb a ladder, but we 
do have to drive from site to site. 

The activity follows on from the General 
Meeting talk on fauna in Box-Ironbark forest. 
You never know what we may find, but Sugar 
Gliders could be a fair bet. 

Whai tc bring: Warm clothing and rainccat. 
Good walking shoes or boots. Afternoon Tea. 
Drinks (hot ones are a good idea). Binoculars 
are a must! 


Bird Observers Group 


Friday, June 6, 7:30pm 
Pat Bingham will talk about Crakes and Rails. 
Bird of the Night: Australasian Grebe 


Friday, July 4, 7:30pm 

Bird Identification Night: panel and members 
night on how to identify some of our more 
common bush birds. This will be followed by 
an excursion for practice in bird identification. 


Sunday, July 6 

An excursion for practice in bird identification 
will take place, weather permitting. Piease 
contact Anne Bridley (ph: 54 493479) for . 


- details if attending 
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Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as 
follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 
for supper. This small amount is used to 
teimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 


